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Pacific Bases Are 


Vital to U.S. Navy 


Survey Made of Facilities Which 
Are Available to Us in the 
Event of a Conflict 


SHOWDOWN WITH JAPAN 


Which Way Crisis Turns Will Likely 
Hinge Upon Final Outcome of 
Kurusu’s Trip to U. S. 


There is nothing exactly novel 
about a “crisis” in the Pacific. 
Throughout the last two years, the 
vast reaches of that ocean have been 
in the grip of recurrent tension. One 
crisis has followed another, in sig- 
nificant response to the ebb and 
sweep of the European war. Each 
triumph of the German armies has 
echoed clearly across Asia to Tokyo, 
emboldening Japan’s military lead- 
ers to swagger defiantly and threaten 
new aggressions in the Far East. 
When, on the other hand, the Ger- 
man campaigns have met with tem- 
porary setbacks, Tokyo has changed 
its tune to plead softly for an adjust- 
ment with the United States of Pa- 
cific problems. 


Japan — Bold Venturer 


Today, as Axis forces are pound- 
ing at the gates of the Russian Cau- 
casus, Japan has once again struck 
the pose of the bold venturer and 
is insisting that it will tolerate no 
interference with its plans for Far 
Eastern domination. To make its po- 
sition clear once again, it has sent a 
special envoy to Washington, in what 
the Japanese press describes as a 
“last attempt” to reach a settlement 
with the United States. The envoy 
is Saburo Kurusu, one of Tokyo’s 
ranking diplomats, and Japanese 
officials would have us believe that 
if his mission fails, then war in the 
Pacific is inevitable. 

What terms Kurusu will bring 
with him, when he reaches Wash- 
ington this week, has not been re- 
vealed. However, semi-official sources 
in Tokyo have not hesitated to lay 
down what they regard as the mini- 
mum price which the United States 
must pay to satisfy Japan. They 
want us to stop sending military aid 
to the Free China forces under Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek. They desire 
official American recognition of Man- 
chukuo, the Japanese puppet-state, 
acquired by force in 1931. They want 
us to acknowledge Japan’s “leader- 
ship in the western Pacific,” and also 
the so-called “East Asia co-prosper- 
ity sphere,” both of them political 
phrases meant to assure Japan ex- 
clusive control of the Far East. And, 
as a last demand, these Japanese in- 
sist that we resume normal trade 
relations with their country, to en- 
able it to obtain raw materials vital 
to both its civilian needs and its war 
industries. 

The United States, absorbed in 
keeping open the Atlantic ship lanes 
to the British fortress, is anxious to 
avoid, if possible, any immediate hos- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Thanksgiving - 1941 


By Walter E. Myer 


The Thanksgiving season has come again, and, in accordance with a custom 
long respected and observed, we put aside the duties of the day and give 
thanks for all the good things of life which we enjoy. By tradition this is a 
season of good cheer and happiness; a time when we forget the problems which 
vex us; when we ignore all that is ugly and troublesome, and fix our thoughts 
upon the blessings which are ours. In the years that have passed, it has been 
easy for the American people to find evidences of good fortune. Fate has smiled 
upon this land of ours. Through all the years it has enjoyed a degree of progress 
and prosperity never before witnessed in the history of the world. 

Times are not so pleasant now as they have usually been. No sensible and 
sensitive person can enjoy a moment of unreserved and unalloyed satisfaction. 
The tragedies which are happening in this world are too poignant for that. The 
catastrophe which has fallen upon the peoples of the earth is too overpowering. 
The sense of our own security is too severely shaken. Even those who, at present, 
walk the paths of peace and plenty, look to the future with anxious, troubled 
eyes. 

We must not, however, spend this Thanksgiving season in a spirit of cyni- 
cism. Let no one ask what there is to be thankful for. We Americans are still 
the children of good fortune. Let us think reverently of the blessings which we 
enjoy. We are, for the present, free from the danger of cruel devastation. The 
skies do not rain death and horror upon us as they do upon millions who are 
just as worthy as we. We still enjoy a reasonably high standard of living. 
Most of us have enough to eat and to wear. We do not live in immediate fear 
of death. These are elementary satisfactions which people ordinarily take for 
granted, but they are boons which are denied today to most of the people of 
the earth. We go about our daily business not greatly touched by the earth- 
shaking tragedy which afflicts the world. 

We do not all agree upon the surest measures for preserving these blessings. 
We differ concerning the policies our country should adopt. But here is some- 
thing else for which we should give thanks; despite the differences among us, 
we still cling to the liberties which we have maintained through the years. 
We still speak, write, study, worship freely—precious rights which most of the 
people of the world have lost. 

This is not a time for cynicism. It is not a time to lose faith or to quail before 
the difficulties that lie ahead. It is a time to give thanks for the strength of our 
nation and for the powers which we, as individuals, possess. It is a time when 
we may rededicate these powers to the common good; praying that, if we are 
called upon to live through a heroic age, we may have the courage and vision 
of heroes. 


Nation Stirred By 
Industrial Disputes 


Threats to Defense Program Are 
Seen in Strikes and Other 
Labor Controversies 


MANY CAUSES FOR DISPUTES 


Closed Shop, Demands for Higher 
Wages, Quarrels Between Unions 
Among Big Issues 


Last week, industrial disputes con- 
tinued in the forefront of public at- 
tention. A number of labor troubles 
reached the critical stage. While the 
nation was anxiously awaiting the 
outcome of the dispute in the captive 
coal mines (see THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, November 10), difficulties 
flared up in other quarters. The 
threat of a strike among railroad 
workers loomed, which, if carried 
out, would seriously cripple the de- 
fense program by interfering with 
the smooth running of the transpor- 
tation system. Again the Navy De- 
partment ordered strikers on three 
defense projects in San Diego to re- 
turn to their jobs. 

The controversy among railroad 
workers has developed over the ques- 
tion of wage increases. A fact-find- 
ing board appointed some time ago 
to consider wage raises for railroad 
workers submitted its report, recom- 
mending increases amounting to 
$270,000,000 a year. The heads of 
the unions of railroad workers were 
disappointed and threatened to strike 
on December 5. If a solution to this 
difficulty cannot be found, more than 
a million workers are expected to 
leave their jobs. 


Public Opinion Reaction 


Troubles in the coal and railroad 
industries are but two of the major 
industrial disputes confronting the 
United States today. Scarcely a day 
passes without reports of a strike or 
a threatened strike somewhere; gen- 
erally in industries which are essen- 
tial to the defense program. Public 
opinion against strikes has become 
so enflamed that nearly three-fourths 
of the American people, according to 
a Gallup poll, favored a law which 
would forbid strikes in defense in- 
dustries. More than half of the 
workers themselves are in favor of 
such legislation. Thus the problem 
of industrial disputes has become 
serious indeed. 

It is difficult to gauge the serious- 
ness of strikes at any given time. On 
a certain day, there may be a rela- 
tively few workers out on strike. 
Again, as during the few days that 
the 53,000 coal miners left their jobs, 
the picture may be distorted the 
other way. We do know this much: 
During the first half of 1941, more 
than twice as much time was lost 
through strikes as during the entire 
year of 1940. 

Nor do the number of men out on 
strike or the number of hours lost 
tell the whole story. For example, a 
recent report by the War Department 

(Concluded on page 7) 








The Week 


The following information is based 
on material furnished by the Office 
of Government Reports. 


Russia is to receive a $1,000,000,000 
loan from the United States under 
the lend-lease program. The money 
will be used to purchase munitions, 
military equipment, and raw mate- 
rials. Repayment of the loan, accord- 
ing to the State Department, will 
cover a 10-year period beginning 
five years after the war is over. The 
United States will accept part of the 
repayment in the form of raw ma- 
terials and finished products. 


* * * 


By next June, the Army will be re- 
ceiving armament and ammunition 
in quantities 360 times as great as the 
deliveries in May 1940. Secretary of 
War Stimson states that in the spring 
of 1940 the Army was receiving 
$1,000,000 worth of arms and am- 
munition a month. The rate was in- 
creased 40 times by June 1941, 60 
times by September, and 80 by Octo- 
ber of this year. Only completely 
assembled items are counted. 


* * * 


Canada and the United States are 
preparing to join their industrial 
energies more closely for the produc- 
tion of war equipment. An an- 
nouncement from the White House 
stated that the industrial cooperation 
will be arranged by a new Joint De- 
fense Production Committee. Each 
nation will strive to make the utmost 
use of its resources, and so far as 
possible each will concentrate on 
making the defense equipment which 
it is best able to produce. 


* * * 


Next February the 35,000-ton battle- 
ship Alabama will be launched at the 
Norfolk, Virginia, Navy Yard. The 
Navy Department states that it will 
be the sixth battleship to leave the 
ways under the emergency building 
program. On the Navy’s record of 
accomplishment for the first 10 
months of 1941 are 25 ships com- 
missioned, 34 launched, and 115 keels 
laid. 


* * * 


Raw materials cannot be obtained for 
the building of the proposed 1,589- 
mile pipe line from Texas to New 
Jersey. The final decision, handed 
down by the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board, says that the pipe 
line “is not essential either to the 
defense program or the public health 
and safety.’ 
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in Defense 


Employment continues to rise. The 
latest figures, furnished by Secretary 
of Labor Perkins, show that the total 
civil nonagricultural employment in 
September was 40,065,000. This was 
an increase of 439,000 workers over 
the August total. The present em- 
ployment level, according to Miss 
Perkins, tops the peak of September 
1929 by a margin of 2,595,000. 

* * * 

The national drive to collect old news- 
papers and magazines is gaining mo- 
mentum. The campaign was launched 
by the Boy Scouts of America, and 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
recently announced that they are be- 
ing joined by 400,000 members of 
the Boys’ Clubs of America in 360 
cities and towns. 

* * * 

Still other raw materials will be 
sought in a new series of salvage 
campaigns. The government is soon 
to begin a number of continuous 
drives to collect rubber, iron, alumi- 
num, paper, steel, copper, lead, zinc, 
and cotton and wool scraps. Unlike 
the aluminum drive of last summer, 
the government will not be the chief 
collection agency. Instead, according 
to OPM, individuals will be urged 
either to give or to sell these mate- 
rials to junk dealers who in turn will 
see to it that the harvest reaches the 
proper defense industries. 

* * * 

Railroad history is being made at the 
Army’s new ordnance plant in Joliet, 
Illinois. For the first time, the War 
Department states, radio will be used 
there to direct large-scale switching 
operations. Trainloads of TNT, ar- 
tillery shells, aircraft bombs, and 
anti-tank mines will be directed over 
the plant’s 80 miles of track by radio 
dispatching, eliminating the use of 
signal blocks and lights. 

* * * 

Fifty escort vessels are to be con- 
structed for Great Britain in United 
States Navy Yards under the lend- 
lease program. According to the 
Navy Department, the ships, which 
are intended for convoy duty, will 
cost about $300,000,000. 

* * * 

A handy reference to consult for in- 
formation on the duties and functions 
of defense agencies is provided by a 
new Office for Emergency handbook. 
Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained, at 10 cents each, from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 





Glossary of Labor Terms 


The following terms are among those most frequently used in connection 
with labor problems and industrial disputes. The list is by no means com- 
prehensive, but it may help our readers in familiarizing themselves with 
the terms which often come into the news. 

Arbitration—a method of settling an industrial dispute by an outside 
agency, such as a committee or board, ac- 
ceptable to both employer and employees. 
The decision is binding upon both parties. 

Blacklist—a roll or list of workers who 
have been active in union activities. The 
list is circulated privately among employ- 
ers for the purpose of preventing the 
“blacklisted” persons from being re-em- 
ployed. 

Boycott—a general movement to refrain 
from patronizing or buying the product of 
an employer against whom a strike has 
been called. 

Check-off system—an arrangement whereby the employer deducts from 
workers’ wages the dues, fines, and other charges which the union imposes 
upon its members. 

Closed shop—a factory or plant in which only members of a union are 
employed. This was the big issue in the recent coal strike. 

Collective bargaining—the method of determining such things as wages, 
hours, and other working conditions, by negotiation between the representa- 
tives of the union and the employer or his representative. A written agree- 
ment is generally the result of collective bargaining. 

Company union—a union made up of workers in a single plant and, in the 
past, usually dominated by the employer and frequently financed by him. 
Sometimes called an employee-representative plan. Employers, under the 
National Labor Relations Act, are now prohibited from having any control 
over such unions. 

Conciliation—the settlement, or attempted settlement, of an industrial dis- 
pute by mutual agreement between employer and workers, without sub- 
mitting the dispute to arbitration. 

Craft union—a union composed of workers who do the same type of work, 
regardless of the industry in which they are employed. For example, electrical 
workers might be employed in a dozen different industries and still belong 
to a single union. A craft union is also called a horizontal union. 

Industrial union—in this type of union 
all persons employed in a certain industry, 
such as the automobile or steel industry, 
belong to the same union, regardless of 
the type of work they perform. 

Injunction—a court order which forbids 
a person or group of persons to do certain 
things which, in the opinion of the court, 
would cause irreparable damage to some- 
one else. Injunctions were once a favorite 
method of preventing strikes. Their use 
has now been greatly restricted by law. 

Jurisdictional dispute—a fight between 
two unions to secure control of a factory or industry. Generally, the dispute 
arises when a certain proportion of the workers are members of a craft union 
and others belong to an industrial union and each union seeks to act for all 
the workers. Jurisdictional disputes also take place at times between unions 
belonging to the same national organization. 

Labor spy—a person hired by an employer to go about in a factory or shop 
disguised as an ordinary worker to find out which employees are active 
supporters of a union or of a strike in order that they may be discharged or 
blacklisted. Sometimes these spies themselves actually commit acts of 
violence or sabotage which may be blamed upon the union to discredit it in 
the eyes of the public. 

Lockout—the reverse of a strike. A lockout is the closing down of a factory 
by the employer in order to compel the workers to accept the conditions 
laid down by him. 

Mediation—a method of settling an industrial dispute by which an outside 
person or agency is called to act as a go-between. The mediation board or 
committee attempts to work out a solution of the dispute which will be 
mutually acceptable. Differs from arbitration in that the mediation board 
cannot lay down a decision which will be binding upon both workers and 
employer. 

Picketing—a weapon used by striking workers to call their grievances to 
the attention of the public and to win public support. They establish a picket 
line in order to air their grievances and request the public not to patronize 
the establishment. Picketing is legal so long as it does not involve violence. 

Preferential shop—a plant 
in which preference is given 
to union members in em- 
ployment. Non-members are 
usually given a certain length 
of time in which to join the 
union. Failure to do so re- 
sults in their discharge. 

Speed-up—a method some- 
times used by employers to 
compel workers to work to the limit of their endurance. In large plants, the 
purpose is accomplished by speeding up the assembly lines. 


Scab—a slang term used to describe a strikebreaker, or a person who takes 
the job of a striker while the strike is in progress. 

Sympathetic strike—a strike in which workers in other related industries or 
factories join in a strike although they have no grievances themselves. 
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Seeing South America... x 


N an earlier article of this series, 

I told you something of the plan 
by which we obtained information 
in the countries we visited, and par- 
ticularly of our care in selecting a 
guide or interpreter in each of the 
larger cities to help us get what we 


wanted. In the main we were for- 
tunate in finding well-qualified 
guides. 


When I wrote about Ecuador, I 
should have mentioned Mr. Abel P. 
Santos, who was largely responsible 
for what we found out about that 
country. Mr. Santos is a well-known 
citizen of Quito, prominent in busi- 
ness circles and in Rotary. He does 
part-time teaching in Quito Univer- 
sity and participates actively in the 
civic life of his city and his country. 
He is a native Ecuadorian who has 
spent much time 
in the _ United 
States and has a 
good understand- 


ing, not only of 
the problems of 
South America, 
but of interna- 


tional affairs. 

In Santiago we 
had the services of 
Mr. George Tans- 
ley, an Englishman who was born in 
Chile, has spent his life there, and 
has engaged in business and social 
work. When he took us about over 
Santiago and central Chile among 
workers, farmers, and other classes 
of the population, he had as a driver 
a Chilean—Spanish—and an active 
worker in one of the political parties 
of Chile. Through the two of them 
we could obtain a good idea of Chil- 
ean problems, of the life among the 
different classes of the population, 
and of trends of opinion. ; 





Walter E. Myer 


Much of our time, however, we 
spent walking about over Santiago, 
map in hand, doing our own explor- 
ing. One gets an excellent general 
view of the city from Santa Lucia 
Hill, a steep hill or peak, formerly a 
fortress, located near the center of 
the city. You must wind your way 
about by a narrow path going past 
little gardens and statues to get to 
the top. From that point you see the 
whole of Santiago with great snow- 
capped peaks forming the back- 
ground. 


As you descend the hill and walk 
along the streets in the shopping 





district, you are impressed by the 
fact that Santiago is by no means a 
wealthy city. There are few really 
well-dressed people. I can best de- 
scribe the main shopping streets in 
this way: 

In a typical American city, there 
is a small center of the shopping 
district, two or three streets perhaps, 
lined with smart shops. Then the 
next street over will be quite differ- 
ent. There will be the same kind of 
stores, but they will be second-rate 
in appearance. Now in Santiago, the 
center of the shopping district looks 
like the streets at the edge of the 
shopping district in a city of the 
United States. 


If you go into any of the stores 
you will find the same variety of 


goods you see in the United States,- 


but most of them are not of the high- 
est quality. 

There are not so many articles 
from the United States in the shop 
windows as one sees in Peru, Ecuador, 
or Colombia. The radios, sewing 
machines, and kodaks are from 
America and are everywhere on dis- 
play. But one does not see candy, 
cosmetics, breakfast foods, and patent 
medicines from this country as he 
does farther north. 


Home Industries 


One reason why fewer foreign 
products are to be seen in Chile is 
that the Chilean government is mak- 
ing a desperate effort to encourage 
home industries. Foreign goods are 
kept out by tariff duties, and Chilean 
industry has been considerably stim- 
ulated as a result. A number of 
textile mills, for example, have been 
established in Santiago. But manu- 
facturing cannot be developed to any 
great extent because there is not a 
sufficient market in Chile. The 
people are too poor. They do not 
have purchasing power. 


Until something is done to raise 
the general standards of living, Chile 
will not be a good market either for 
home products or for imports. Amer- 
icans who talk about making up for 
the loss of European markets by in- 
creased sales to South America should 
understand that such a thing will 
not be possible for many years to 
come because the South Americans 
do not have enough money to make 
extensive purchases of anything. 


MR. TANSLEY, our guide, at right, and the driver, at left. One of the houses shown in the picture 


is the driver's home. 


There are beautiful resi- 
dential sections to be seen in 
Santiago; broad, tree-lined 
avenues adorned by fine old 
houses each with a spacious 
yard. There are extensive 
boulevards and very pretty 
parks. There is a distinct 
charm about this old city. 


But the districts where 
luxury and gracious living 
prevail are limited. More 
extensive are the sections 
where the working people 
live. The working class dis- 
tricts—not the slums but the 
streets on which the average 
or middle-class workers 
dwell—are not of bad ap- 
pearance. There are many 
one-family houses. The picture 
shown on this page is of such a street. 
The men in the foreground are Mr. 
Tansley, at the right, and the driver 
at the left. One of the houses shown 
in the picture is the driver’s home. 

The slum section, which is quite 
extensive, is not so attractive. Many 
of the houses face narrow alleys 
which are dirty, and the conditions 
of this whole region are distinctly 
unsanitary. Frequently, as in the 
slums of the United States, several 
families occupy a single small house 
or apartment. 

One sees much evidence of the 
attempts which are being made to 
wipe out the ugliest aspects of life 
in Santiago. At a number of places, 
the government is tearing down the 
buildings and widening streets. In 
every case the new streets are to be 
tree-lined. Housing projects have 
also been undertaken. The govern- 
ment is building large apartment 
houses and is renting the apartments 
at a figure which all but the very 
poorest of families will be able to 
pay. This work has not gone far 
enough so as to offer homes to a large 
proportion of the poorer population, 
but progress is being made. 

We did not see any of the ele- 
mentary schools of Santiago, but we 
visited the largest high school of 
the city, the Internado Nacional Bar- 
ros Arana. This school is similar to 
one in Lima which was described in 
an earlier articlee When we made 
our visit, the day was raw and chilly 
and all the students wore overcoats, 
there being no heat in the building. 
The equipment was not very ade- 
quate as compared with that which 
is found in a large high school in 
the United States. The instruction, 
however, appeared to be good. A 
number of teachers had attended 
universities in the United States. 
They know that our equipment is 
superior, and they regret that they 
are not financially able to have such 
things for their schools. 

We were introduced to the princi- 
pal of the school who sat wrapped in 
his overcoat behind his desk. When 
he was told that we were from the 
United States, his face beamed with 
animation, and he said, “We love 
your President. We look upon him 
as our leader. He has a heart as 
well as a head. He is the world’s 
great humanitarian.” 

This sentiment was representative 
of the thinking of educated Chileans 
about the United States and: particu- 
larly about the President. The Good 
Neighbor policy really means some- 
thing to these people. Frequently 
one hears that in the past Chileans 
suspected this country; were afraid 





GRACE LINE 


A square in Santiago, with Santa Lucia hill in 


the background. 


that the United States would seek 
tariff and financial control and other- 
wise would dominate the country. 
But there is a general feeling that a 
period of real friendship was inau- 
gurated by President Hoover and that 
it has been continued by President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Hull. WALTER E. MYER. 
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Letter from college student: ‘Dear 
Dad—Gue$$ what I need mo$t of all. 
That’$ right. $end it along? Be$t 
wi$hes. Your $on, Tom.” 

Dad’s reply: “Dear Tom—NOthing 
ever happens here. We kNOw you 
like your school. Write us aNOther 
letter aNOn. Jimmie was asking about 
you Monday. NOw we have to say 
good-bye.” 

—KREOLITE NEWS 











“I wish you'd tell your brakemen to be more 
careful in making up this train.” 
. BOYS’ LIFE 


Teacher: ‘What, Bobby, you say you 
wouldn’t like to be President?” 
Bobby: “Not just now. If it’s all 
the same to you, I’d rather wait until 
a couple more elections and things cool 
down a bit.” 
—PATHFINDER 





“How does that fancy clock go that 
you won at the county fair last month?” 
“Fine! In fact, it does an hour in 
less than 45 minutes.” 
—SELECTED 





Employer: “Anything you can do 
better than anyone else?” 
Applicant: “Yes, I can read my 
handwriting.” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Patient: Doctor, you told me to show 
you my tongue, but you haven’t even 
looked at it yet.” 

Doctor: “No; it was only to keep 
you quiet while I wrote out the pre- 
scription.” 

—Boys’ Lire 
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Defense Production 


In the year and a half since the fall 
of France, the United States has been 
working feverishly to build up an 
arsenal of planes and tanks for de- 
fense. In spite of costly delays and 
mistakes, the ponderous production 
program has gradually been gaining 
speed, and effective results are at 
last becoming visible. 

According to the estimates of an 
OPM expert, T. P. Wright, the United 
States and Britain are actually pro- 
ducing more warplanes than the com- 
bined Axis powers and conquered 
countries. Britain now produces 
about 1,800 planes a month, Ger- 
many about 2,250. The United States 
produces at present about 2,000 
planes a month; by January the 
figure will rise to 2,400; by May, to 





3,000; and by December 1942 to 
3,500. This will mean a total pro- 
duction in 1941 of about 19,000 


planes, in 1942 of 39,000, and in 1943 
the staggering total of almost 50,000. 
Furthermore, the proportion of fight- 
ing planes, which is now about 60 
per cent of the total, is rapidly rising. 

The picture of tank production is 
also encouraging. Early next year 
we shall hit a pro- 
duction figure of 
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world at any pe- 
riod.” ‘Furthermore,’ he states, “I 
would like to re-emphasize the ex- 
cellence of American equipment. It 
is, considered as a whole, unsur- 
passed by any other country.” 


Presidential Appeal 


Twice last week the President of 
the United States called upon the 
American people to make a greater 
effort in the struggle to defeat Hit- 
ler. In a statement issued in con- 
nection with Civilian Defense Week, 
he warned the American laborer for 
the first time that he must face the 
prospects of longer working hours. 
He also urged that we halt waste and 
unnecessary use of critical materials 
required for defense. 

Speaking before delegates of the 
International Labor Organization 
from 35 countries the President 
warned both labor and industry to 
end strikes and stay on the job. He 
said: 

The choice we have to make is this: 
Shall we make our full sacrifices now, 
produce to the limit, and deliver our 
products today and every day to the 
battlefronts of the entire world? Or 


shall we remain satisfied with our pres- 
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THE WAR DEPARTMENT is erecting the largest: office building in the world on the opposite shore of the Potomac River to the nation’s capital. 


The building, which is rapidly taking shape, will house 20,000 workers. 


structure for Navy Department employees is completed and occupied. 


ent rate of armament output, postpon- 
ing the day of real sacrifice—as did 
the French—until it is too late? 


The first is the choice of realism— 
realism in terms of three shifts a day; 
the fullest use of every vital machine 
every minute of every day and every 
night; realism in terms of staying on 
the job and getting things made, and 
entrusting industrial grievances to the 
established machinery of , collective 
bargaining—the machinery set up by 
a free people. The second choice is 
the approach of the blind and the de- 
luded who think that perhaps we could 
do business with Hitler. For them 
there is still “plenty of time.” ... And 
their tombstones would bear the legend 
“Too late.” 


50 to 37 


In 1917 President Wilson asked 
Congress to pass a bill permitting 
the arming of merchant ships. That 
bill was defeated through a filibuster 
in the Senate led by “Old Bob” La- 
Follette of Wisconsin. 

Last week the isolationist bloc in 
the Senate refused to filibuster and 
by a vote of 50 to 37 met defeat on 
the same issue. The House of Repre- 
sentatives had already voted ap- 
proval of arming merchantmen. The 
Senate not only approved that pro- 
vision but added an amendment 
which will permit American vessels 
to: pass through combat zones and 
enter belligerent ports. Both the 
original bill and the amendment then 
went back to the House for its speedy 
approval of the changes. As soon 
as ships can be fitted with arms the 
American merchant fleet of over 
1,500 vessels will be carrying goods 
anywhere on the seven seas under 
protection of their own guns. 

This repeal of virtually all that 
is left of the Neutrality Act was by 
no means uncontested. In 11 days 
of hot debate on the Senate floor 
opponents of the administration’s 
foreign policy declared that the step 
meant war. Montana’s Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler took nine hours to 
deliver a vigorous attack on the bill. 


Thanksgiving 


Next year’s Thanksgiving will fall 
on the last Thursday in November, 
by proclamation of President Roose- 
velt. This had been the traditional 
date since President Lincoln’s time, 
but in 1939 Mr. Roosevelt set the 
observance a week ahead. His pur- 
pose was to increase the shopping 
period between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

Several months ago, the President 
revealed that the amount of Christ- 


mas buying between the two holi- 
days had remained about the same. 
He was thus led to conclude that 
hereafter the old date might as well 
be observed. The President’s proc- 
lamation, of course, is not binding in 
the states, and each governor has 
been free to choose which date—the 
new or the old—to set for Thanks- 
giving. Since 1939, the states have 
been divided between the two. 


Cars of Tomorrow 


Automobile makers have accepted 
the fact that for the next several 
years their production of cars will 
be greatly restricted in quantity and 
in the use of scarce raw materials. 
Design engineers in charge of draft- 
ing rooms and experimental machine 
shops are therefore thinking more in 
terms of the kind of cars which will 
be made after the war is over. 


Looking ahead, these men believe 
that the industry will learn a great 
deal about new materials and about 
production methods during the de- 
fense period. They feel that all this 
experience will show the way toward 
building cheaper and better cars— 
perhaps lighter cars, too—in the fu- 
ture. The emergency, for example, 
is stimulating more rapid than aver- 
age progress in the development of 
gasoline with greater power, and in 
the production of aluminum, mag- 
nesium, light-weight but high- 
strength steels, plastics, and synthetic 
rubbers. 
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COMBINATION house and air-raid shelter has 
been designed by one engineer. Known as the 
Dymaxion Unit, it is a portable affair constructed 
from steel grain bins. The inventor thinks the 
unit might serve for emergency housing purposes. 


On the Virginia hillside, overlooking the War Department building, a large 


These materials are being pro- 
duced in great quantities for defense, 
and their cost after the war will be 
lower than ever before. This gives 
the design engineer a wider latitude 
in changing cars and in employing 
materials which in the past he has 
been compelled to use only sparingly. 


Taxes Ahead 


Although Congress is not in the 
mood to pass another tax bill this 
year on top of the increased rates 
which it has already authorized, it 
has been given a forecast of the 
government’s needs for revenue. 


The picture was outlined by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., for the members of the 
House of Representatives committee 
which prepares tax measures. He 
said that next year the government 
will be paying out $100,000,000 a 
day—nearly $40,000,000,000 for the 
year. The way things are going to- 
day, present tax laws make it pos- 
sible for the government to receive 
about $13,000,000,000 a year, but Mr. 
Morgenthau says the Treasury 
should collect closer to $18,000,000,- 
000 annually. 

One of Morgenthau’s suggestions 
is to collect income taxes the way 
social security payments are now 
made. In other words, a worker’s 
income tax would be taken out of his 
pay before he received the check, and 
the employer would be responsible 
for turning the money in to the 
government. The purpose would be 
to make sure that the payments are 
made regularly, rather than to run 
the risk that a great many people 
might fail to save up the sizable 
lump sums which they owe. The 
secretary is also advising that in- 
come tax rates be raised to still 
higher levels. 
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Winter, 1941-42 


It was a dismal winter which the 
British people lived through a year 
ago. It was a winter of nights that 
echoed gloomily to the banshee wail 
of the air-raid siren. It was a winter 
in which dawn broke only to reveal, 
day after day, shifting outlines of 
devastation. It was a winter when 
twilight closed in upon painful, 
gnawing anxiety, sending thousands 
to scurry to the cold and discomfort 
of underground shelters. 

This year such a winter may be in 
store for the people of Germany. 
They have been assured repeatedly 
that the air defenses of their cities 
are impregnable. But the British, 
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U. S. MARINES may be withdrawn from China, according to President Roosevelt. 


China ever since. Their job has 
been to protect American lives and 
interests there, even to the point of 
taking over police duties in the vari- 
ous foreign settlements when the 
Chinese government proved to be too 
weak to cope with disturbances. 


A Second Front? 


The cry for an invasion of the con- 
tinent in order to relieve the Ger- 
man pressure upon Russia continues 
in England. Stalin, in a speech a 
few days ago, recognized the im- 
portance of a second front and hinted 
that one might be established in the 
future. But where, it has been asked, 
might England land troops and war 





ACME 


In this picture 


marines are shown guarding the entrance to the Marine Barracks in Shanghai’s International 


Settlement. 


striking back in great force, have be- 
gun what may be a sustained air of- 
fensive against the Reich. Last week, 
hundreds of planes swept across the 
Channel to targets in Berlin, in the 
Ruhr, and in the Rhineland. In wave 
upon wave they came, blasting 
docks, factories, railroad junctions. 
And though their losses were high, 
they continued their attacks night 
after night. 


How much damage they scored 
remains unknown. But if the Royal 
Air Force is able to keep up these 
assaults on the same scale, the Ger- 
man people will face a severe test. 


Marines in China 


A colorful chapter of American 
military history appears to be draw- 
ing to a close with the announce- 
ment by President Roosevelt that the 
United States Marines may be with- 
drawn from China. There are at the 
present time only 970 marines in 
China, mostly in Shanghai, with a 
few in Peiping and Tientsin. Such 
a small force is too weak to defend 
itself successfully and not large 
enough to undertake effective mili- 
tary tasks. 

Marines were first landed in China 
in 1854, but their real record there 
begins in 1900. In that year a secret 
society of Chinese patriots known as 
“Boxers” attempted to drive all for- 
eigners out of China, and thus pre- 
cipitated the famous Boxer Rebel- 
lion. Center of the disturbance was 
Peking (Peiping), the capital, where 
the American legation was besieged 
by the rebels. 


The marines played an active role 
as part of the expeditionary force 
which captured Peking and relieved 
the legation; they have stayed in 


equipment to establish this front? 
Writing in the current issue of The 
New Republic, Max Werner makes 
the following suggestion: 


Today British intervention has better 
possibilities than ever before. The aim 
should not be only to impose the 
heaviest possible losses. It should be 
to cause disruption of the German war 
machine between west and east. In- 
deed, Britain must disorganize the 
German interior line between two 
fronts. She must tie up the major 
part of the enemy forces and create 
additional difficulties. And she ought 
to be able to win over the largest pos- 
sible number of new allies on the new 
front. 


The Third Reich has already oc- 
cupied the Atlantic seaboard of Europe, 
which German troops control from 
the North Cape down to the Bay of 
Biscay. Here German army move- 
ments would amount to operations 
within occupied territory. In south- 
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The Week Abroad 


western Europe, on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, the situation is differ- 
ent. Spain and unoccupied France 
would confront Hitler with new and 
heavy tasks. Together with Portugal, 
these regions possess a population of 
40 millions. Any intervention on the 
part of Britain and the United States 
in this direction would be bound to re- 
sult in a German attempt at occupa- 
tion, with a lengthening of the Ger- 
man lines of communication, unfavor- 
able transport and supply conditions, 
and with all the difficulties inherent 
in a new campaign of occupation. 
Thus the possibility would arise of 
tying up far greater forces than those 
needed merely to engage invading 
troops. A German attempt to occupy 
all of France and Spain would neces- 
sarily result in sabotage and revolt on 
a large scale. In such circumstances, 
German control over the Atlantic sea- 
board from Norway to western France 
would have to be relaxed. 

In order to carry out such a policy, 
Mr. Werner believes that England 
and the United States must establish 
absolute control of the Mediterra- 
nean, which, he says, could be ac- 
complished without great difficulty. 
In addition, the Anglo-Saxon powers 
must establish themselves in North 
Africa. If they accomplish this, he 
believes, they could establish the sec- 
ond front in southwestern Europe. 


Blacklist Grows 


The government’s recent action in 
placing 519 additional Latin Ameri- 
can firms on the nation’s economic 
blacklist is designed to drive Axis 
representatives farther from the 
trade channels of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The President’s original list 
of more than 1,800 firms and in- 
dividuals in Latin America with 
whom no Americans could do busi- 
ness brought forth blasts of pro- 
test from the controlled German 
press. 


Hitler’s sounding board, the news- 
paper Voelkischer Beobachter, ac- 
cused the United States of trying to 
seize all of Latin America’s resources 
for itself, and interpreted the black- 
list as “plutocratic blackmail.” Latin 
Americans in general, however, ex- 
pressed their approval. Labor lead- 
ers in Mexico urged all Latin Ameri- 
can governments to seize the listed 
businesses, while from Rio de Janeiro 
the report comes that the list will 
lead to the prompt expulsion of Axis 
business agents. 


In effect the order announced by 
Secretary of State Hull means that 
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WESTERN EUROPE as it appears today. Could a second front be established in order to divert 


some German attention away from Russia? 
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MAXIM LITVINOV, 
to the United States. 


new Russian ambassador 


Latin American organizations doing 
business with Germany and _ Italy 
cannot buy or sell in American 
markets. The activities of the Axis- 
controlled companies is considered a 
menace to hemisphere defense. 


Star of Litvinov 


Maxim Litvinov has risen and 
fallen often enough for several or- 
dinary lives, but his recent appoint- 
ment as Russian ambassador to the 
United States lifts him from obscu- 
rity to the top of the heap again. 

Born in Poland, the son of a poor 
Jewish craftsman, Litvinov became a 
Communist early in 1898. Within 
three years he was arrested and ex- 
iled to the living death of Siberia. 
He soon escaped and fled to Switzer- 
land. With a falsified passport he 
slipped back into Russia, but left 
abruptly for England after the un- 
successful revolution of 1905. 

Litvinov gained _ international 
prominence in 1918 when he was 
appointed Soviet ambassador to 
Great Britain. But the British had 
not recognized the Soviet regime, a 
circumstance that led Litvinov to 
jail in retaliation for the imprison- 
ment of British subjects in Russia. 
Upon their release, the British gov- 
ernment expelled the Soviet’s unwel- 
come representative. 

For many years Litvinov held high 
positions in the inner circle of his 
party at Moscow. Then, in 1933, he 
came to Washington as an honored 
statesman, to accomplish the great- 
est individual feat of his stormy ca- 
reer: recognition of the Soviet by the 
United States. In the heyday of the 
League of Nations, Litvinov, an out- 
standing believer in collective secu- 
rity, negotiated 14 nonaggression 
pacts and in 1927 proposed that 
every country disarm completely. 

Total decline of the Litvinov star 
seemed inevitable in 1939. Molotov 
replaced him as foreign commissar 
and negotiated the nonaggression 
pact with Germany, making the 
Soviet a silent partner of the for- 
merly hated National Socialists and 
marking the death of Litvinov’s 
theories of nonaggression. Then, 
when the Reichswehr invaded Rus- 
sia in June of this year, the Litvinov 
wheel of fortune turned again, 
throwing the little ex-commissar 
back in the limelight. 





Pronunciations 


Caucasus—ko’kah-sus 

Cavite—kah-vee’teh 

Chengtu—cheng’doo 

Johore—joe-hor’ 

Saburo Kurusu—sah-boo’roe koo-roo’soo 

Maxim Litvinov—mahk-seem’ leet-vee’- 
noff 

Oahu—oe-ah’hoo 

Reichswehr—triks’vair—i as in ice 

Szechwan—su'chwahn’ 
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Pacific Bases 
(Concluded from page 1) 


tilities in the Pacific. But there is 
not the slightest indication that our 
government is prepared to pay for 
peace in the Pacific the exacting 
price implied in these Japanese 
terms. It is possible that Kurusu has 
with him a radically modified ver- 
sion of these terms, which can serve 
as a basis for discussion. If not, it 


colonial governments. Without the 
base at Singapore, it is questionable 
whether a British or an American 
fleet could prevent Japan from seiz- 
ing the Malay States and the Nether- 
lands Indies. Today, Singapore is 
described by naval experts as a cita- 
del of such far-reaching power that, 
until it is reduced, Japan can never 
hope to obtain mastery of the west- 
ern Pacific. 


Singapore’s outward appearance 
gives the unsuspecting no clue to its 
position as the Gibraltar of the East. 
It contains no massive peaks to sym- 








She has, in addition, a score of 
moller islands, scattered southwest 
1 Hawaii. All of these would be of 
some use to the United States, if we 
should be compelled to fight Japan. 
But it is Singapore primarily which 
will enable American naval units 
stationed there to strike offensively 
at Japanese raids against Malaya and 
the Dutch East Indies. 


If the British, in the last 15 years, 
have transformed Singapore into a 
powerful naval weapon, the United 
States had done an even more thor- 
ough job of converting Hawaii into 
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STRATEGICALLY LOCATED BASES IN THE FAR PACIFIC 


will be up to Tokyo to decide whether 
war in the Pacific is “inevitable” or 
whether to make still other efforts 
at a settlement. 


There are two primary reasons 
why the United States government 
can take a bold stand in its dealings 
with Japan. One reason, of course, 
is our formidable fleet, now being 
rapidly expanded to assume full 
wartime duties on two oceans. Our 
fleet and its operations have been 
discussed in a previous issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER (September 15). 
But a second reason, of equal im- 
portance, is that strung across the 
Pacific is an impressive chain of mili- 
tary and naval bases which extend 
“the reach” of our surface ships, our 
submarines, and our aircraft. 


Some of these bases, such as 
Hawaii, Guam, the Philippines, are 
directly under the American flag. 
But in addition to these, there are 
bases under British and Dutch flags 
which will undoubtedly be placed at 
the disposal of our naval forces 
whenever we should ask for them. 


Gibraltar of the East 


In southeast Asia, where Japan is 
most anxious to establish its con- 
trol, the most important naval base 
is located at Singapore. Until after 
the World War, Singapore was 
known to the world only as an island 
trading post conveniently planted 
along the main shipping routes from 
India to China, Jepan, Australia, and 
the Netherlands Indies. It was not 
until the middle twenties—and then 
only at the insistence of Britain’s Far 
Eastern dominions and colonies—that 
London seriously considered a base 
project at the jungle island. 


The British have reason to be 
thankful that they finally yielded to 
the prodding of their dominion and 


bolize its strength. It figures in no 
classical legends. The‘island upon 
which the city and base are built 
contains only 220 square miles of 
land, most of either dank jungle or 
low-cresting peak. It is not an es- 
pecially pleasant place, lying as it 
does only 60 miles away from the 
equator. Nor is it even a picturesque 
spot. It has none of the narrow, 
winding alleys, none of the twisted 
bypaths, none of the shadowed re- 
cesses that supposedly lend mystery 
and intrigue to so many oriental cit- 
ies. On the contrary, its streets are 
wide boulevards, fronted here and 
there by austere, Victorian-looking 
mansions that would look more in 
place in London. Its shops, hotels, 
and theaters are much like those in 
any large British town. And the food 
in many of its restaurants is described 
by one writer as being “desperately 
British.” 


To get a glance at the base itself, 
you have to go to the northern part 
of the island where it is separated 
from the Asian mainland by the nar- 
row straits of Johore. Here are to 
be found machine shops, power 
plants, and oil storage tanks; gigan- 
tic cranes that can lift 16-inch guns 
from ship mountings; a huge grav- 
ing dock, 1,000 feet long, where a 
battleship larger than any yet afloat 
can be docked quickly for repairs 
and made fit for further fleet duty; 
and, finally, an almost equally huge 
floating dock that can be towed out 
to sea. 


Britain has other bases in south- 
east Asia. She has Hong Kong, on 
the South China coast, a base which 
is reasonably well enforced, though 
vulnerable to a Japanese assault. She 
has Port Darwin on Australia’s 
northern coast, and Newcastle, which 
has greatly improved base facilities. 


a naval arsenal. Hawaii is over 2,000 
miles from San Francisco, about 
3,400 miles from Japan proper. It 
forms part of an inner defense zone 
of our own Pacific shores, a triangu- 
lar zone that is described by a line 
extending from Panama to Hawaii’s 
Pearl Harbor and thence to our bases 
on the Aleutian Islands and Alaska. 


Hawaii — Naval Arsenal 

The territory of Hawaii includes 
eight volcanic islands, all of them 
marked with the scenic charm of 
sea, lush plain, and cloud-wrapped 
peaks. In total area, the territory 
is not much larger than the state of 
Connecticut. The largest of the is- 
lands, Hawaii, gives its name to the 
whole group. But the naval base, like 
the islands’ capital, Honolulu, is lo- 
cated at Oahu. It was selected as 
the base site on two accounts: first, 
because of the ample port facilities 
at Pearl Harbor; and, second, be- 
cause of the natural protective fea- 
tures that give added assurance 
against successful enemy assault. 
Surrounding Oahu and extending for 
many miles out to sea are dangerous 
coral reefs, through which no modern 
deep-draft vessel can navigate. Chan- 
nels have been dynamited and 
dredged to Honolulu and Pearl Har- 
bor and it is through these narrow 
lanes alone that ships can approach 
the island. Even then they do so 
within range of the heaviest shore 
batteries. 

Pearl Harbor itself it sufficiently 
big to accommodate, repair, refit the 
entire American fleet. Our govern- 
ment has spent millions in equipping 
it for almost every possible war con- 
tingency. It has all the naval facili- 


ties that have been noted in connec- 
tion with Singapore. But, in addition, 
it is strongly fortified to protect it- 
self against attack even when the 








warships stationed there put to sea 
for fleet operations. Some naval 
strategists do not hesitate to describe 
Oahu as the most heavily fortified 
position on the globe, capable of 
supporting both defensive and offen- 
sive movements of our Navy. 


Other Bases 


On ordinary maps, Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands seem to be remote 
from any possible theater of opera- 
tions in a war involving the United 
States and Japan. But that is be- 
cause the ordinary map, laid out as 
it is on a flat surface, gives a distorted 
picture of actual distances in the 
North Pacific. It comes as a surprise 
to many people to learn that the 
distance from San Francisco to Japan 
by way of the “Great Circle Route,”’ 
—which skirts Alaska—is actually 
1,500 miles shorter than the route by 
way of Hawaii, Midway, and Wake 
Islands. Thus, in the event of a 
struggle, a Japanese attempt to raid 
our Pacific ports over the shortest 
route could most quickly be foiled 
by defenses based on Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands. 

The Navy’s main base in Alaskan 
waters is being built at Kodiak 
Island, which lies in the western 
part of the Gulf of Alaska. In addi- 
tion, air stations and_ subsidiary 
bases are being developed and ex- 
tended at Dutch Harbor and Sitka, 
also part of the Alaskan territory. 

It is regarded as probable by ob- 
servers that in the event of war, the 
Philippine Islands will be the first 
object of Japanese assault. In the 
last year, the islands’ defenses have 
been considerably improved. But 
whether they could hold against a 
determined Japanese offensive is at 
best debatable. As a naval base, it 
has distinct shortcomings. The Navy 
Yard at Cavite, inside Manila Bay, is 
simply not equipped to handle 
repairs on a battleship. However, 
the Philippines do serve as an excel- 
lent offensive outpost for aircraft. 
And our aviation is generally con- 
ceded to be so far superior to that 
of Japan that if an adequate air force 
is maintained on the island, they can 
give plenty of trouble to Japanese 
lines of naval communication. 

Although fortification of Guam, 
which lies 1,500 miles east of Manila, 
has been in progress for some months, 
this base has not yet reached a point 
where it can figure importantly in 
a struggle. 








Something to Think About 




















Industrial Disputes 


1. How may a strike involving only 
a few workers frequently have a very 
crippling effect upon the defense pro- 
gram? 

2. What is the principal issue in- 
volved in the controversy in the cap- 
tive coal mines? 

3. What is meant by a “jurisdic- 
tional” dispute? Give a recent ex- 
ample. 

4. What is the difference between 
the “closed” shop and the “open” shop? 


Pacific Bases 


1. In the event of war between the 
United States and Japan, upon which 
principal naval bases would the United 
States depend? 

2. Compare the strength and value of 
Singapore and Hawaii as naval bases. 

3. What is the principal strength and 
the principal weakness cf the Philip- 
pine Islands? 

4. What are reported to be the 
principal demands of Japan in making 
a peaceful settlement of her dispute 
with the United States? 
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Industrial Disputes 


(Concluded from page 1) 


showed that only 8,500 workers were 
involved’ in 22 strikes in progress at 
that time in defense industries. This 
is a very small proportion of the 
total number of workers engaged in 
the production of war materials. In 
this case, the percentage was one- 
fifth of one per cent of the total num- 
ber of defense workers. 

As a usual thing, strikes affect 
more than the industry in which the 
walk-out occurs. We had an ex- 
ample of the possibilities in the coal 
strike. Had a prolonged strike taken 
place in the coal mines, the steel mills 
would have been vitally affected, for 
they must have coal in order to pro- 
duce steel. A curtailment in the out- 
put of steel would have serious re- 
percussions upon the whole defense 
program, because steel is the founda- 
tion upon which a large part of the 
program rests, 


A Difficult Problem 


The serious effects of a railroad 
strike are not difficult to appreciate. 
The defense program has already 
placed a heavy strain upon our trans- 
portation system. Materials must be 
carried by the railroads to the fac- 
tories and finished products to their 
ultimate destination; all this in ad- 
dition to their normal peacetime 
functions. A railroad strike, there- 
fore, would affect practically all the 
industries of the nation. 

On few subjects is it more diffi- 
cult at the present time to be calm 
and dispassionate than on that of 
industrial disputes. As the Gallup 
polls referred to earlier in this article 
indicate, public opinion is so strongly 
opposed to strikes that it favors anti- 
strike legislation. People who con- 
fine their reading to the headlinés in 
the newspaper may blame the unions 
for all the disputes. They some- 
times fail to realize that whenever 


tance, then, to examine the principal 
causes of our present industrial 
troubles. 


“Closed Shop” Issue 


One of the most common causes of 
disputes which lead to strikes is the 
“closed shop” issue. It was this is- 
sue which caused the temporary 
stoppage of work in the captive coal 
mines of the steel companies, and 
which called for the intervention of 
the President of the United States. 
When there is a “closed shop,” the 
company must employ only members 
who belong to the labor union in 
question. All workers must be mem- 
bers of the union. The company may 
hire workers who are not members, 
but they must join the union im- 
mediately, pay dues, and maintain 
their membership. 

An “open shop,” on the other hand, 
is one in which the company may em- 
ploy either union workers or non- 
union. The company is not allowed 
to discriminate against union mem- 
bers, because the law prevents them 
from doing so. But the law, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, provides 
that workers may belong to a union 
if they choose and vote to be repre- 
sented by it. If a majority of the 
workers belong to a certain union 
and choose to be represented by it, 
the employer is obliged by law to 
recognize the union and must ne- 
gotiate with union officials about the 
wages to be paid, hours of work, and 
about other conditions of work which 
shall prevail. 

But there is nothing in the Labor 
Act which compels workers to join 
unions if they do not care to do so, or 
which compels the employer to hire 
only union members. The open shop 
is legal under the Labor Act. 

Under the law, an employer may 
make a contract with the union for 





THE RAILROADS are threatened with a strike early in December. 
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Because of what such a tie-up 


at this time would mean, no efforts to settle the dispute are likely to be spared. 


there is a quarrel in industry—in a 
defense factory or elsewhere—there 
are always two parties to the dispute. 


The root of the trouble lies in the 
fact that corporations, operating for 
profits, and their employees, working 
for wages, cannot agree upon the 
conditions under which the work 
shall be done. Those who believe in 
efficiency and justice in industry will 
not pre-judge any case, but will in- 
quire into the cause of each indi- 
vidual dispute. It is of great impor- 


the closed shop. Sometimes a union 
is strong enough to compel a com- 
pany to sign a closed-shop contract. 
That is what the miners’ union, led 
by John L. Lewis, tried to do in the 
case of the captive mines. The issue 
of the strike was to get the owners 
of the mines (the large steel com- 
panies) to sign a contract with the 
United Mine Workers in which they 
would agree to employ only miners 
who belonged to the union. 


Union leaders contend that the 
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THE ARMY TAKES OVER. 


In the case of several industrial disputes affecting defense production, 


the President has ordered the Army to take over strike-bound plants and operate them. 


closed shop is essential to the effec- 
tive functioning of trade unionism. 
In order that fair wages and work- 
ing conditions may be obtained, all 
workers in an industry must be union 
members so that the union may be 
truly representative. It is argued 
further that if part of the men re- 
main outside the union, they are 
likely to obtain special favors from 
the employers, such as promotions. 
This tends to discourage others from 
belonging to the union. 

The union leaders use this addi- 
tional argument in favor of the closed 
shop: Since it is only through the 
power of the union that better wages 
and working conditions are obtained, 
and since all employees benefit from 
these gains, union and nonunion, it 
is only fair that all the employees 
should be members and pay dues. It 
is not just for some to remain out- 
side, refusing to pay dues and still 
receiving the benefits which the 
unions are able to bring about. 


Views of Opponents 


There are, to be sure, many oppo- 
nents of the closed shop. They say 
that it is undemocratic in principle; 
that every man should be allowed 
to decide for himself whether he 
shall belong to the union. They say 
that since no one should be dis- 
criminated against because he be- 
longs to a union, it is equally impor- 
tant that no one should be discrimi- 
nated against because he is not a 
union member. 

This further argument is made: 
When unions become strong enough 
to insist that no one shall be em- 
ployed who is not a member, they 
abuse their power. They frequently 
limit their membership. They refuse 
to admit new members, or they 
charge such high dues that poor 
workers cannot join. By keeping the 
membership down, they maintain a 
scarcity of labor and are thus in a 
position to make demands for un- 
reasonably high wages. This power 
of deciding which workers shall have 
jobs and which shall not is a tyran- 
nical power, it is argued, a power 
which no one should be allowed to 
possess. 

Another frequent cause of strikes 
is disputes about wages and working 
conditions. In the case of such dis- 
putes, one cannot decide where jus- 
tice lies without having a great deal 
of information. In some cases, the 


union officials know that the em- 
ployers are making very high profits 
and can easily afford to pay higher 
wages. They know also that the cost 


of living has risen greatly so that 
wages must rise in order to prevent 
a lower standard of living among the 
workers. 

In other cases, the profits of a 
company may be so low that higher 
wages would throw the company into 
bankruptcy, and there are cases in 
which the unions demand more than 
enough to make up for the increased 
cost of living. Wage demands some- 
times come before price rises instead 
of after them. In that case, increased 
wages force the companies to in- 
crease the prices of their products 
and a vicious circle is started. Prices 
rise all along the line, followed by 
demands for higher wages, followed 
by price increases, and so on. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


A third very common cause of 
trouble is the so-called ‘“jurisdic- 
tional” dispute. This is not a dispute 
between a union and the employer, 
but between two or more unions. 
Here is an example: A little over 
a week ago, work was halted on a 
$3,000,000 dock in the San Diego 
destroyer base because a boilermak- 
ers’ union of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor contended that its 
members were entitled to work on a 
gate to the dock, while an iron 
workers’ union, also in the AFL, 
contended that it should have had 
the work. This dispute was still in 
progress last week and the Navy 
Department intervened to call a halt 
to the strike. It ordered the workers 
on this, and on two other strike 
cases in the San Diego area, to 
return to their jobs. Otherwise, said 
the Navy Department, the govern- 
ment would take over and operate 
the projects. 

We have seen how a jurisdictional 
dispute may arise between two unions 
affiliated with the same national 
labor organization. Jurisdictional 
disputes more frequently occur be- 
tween unions belonging to rival na- 
tional bodies. For example, many 
strikes of the last few years have re- 
sulted from disputes between one 
union belonging to the AFL and an- 
other which is a member of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO). Disputes of this kind are 
usually extremely bitter. 

Next week, we shall describe the 
machinery now in use for settling in- 
dustrial disputes, and we shall dis- 
cuss the question whether additional 
legislation should be enacted to deal 
with the problem of industrial dis- 
putes, especially in defense indus- 
tries. 
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The following eight senators are 
discussed because of the important 
positions they hold in the Senate as 
leaders or as committee chairmen, or 
because of their prominence in cur- 
rent issues. This is not necessarily 
intended to be a list of the most im- 
portant members of the Senate, 
however. 

O senator has been more con- 

sistently faithful to President 
Roosevelt than Alben W. Barkley, 
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Democratic senator from Kentucky. 
“If being loyal to the greatest Presi- 
dent is hanging on his coattails, 
I’m proud to hang on,” he says. Not 
only has he supported virtually every 
administration policy and bill, but as 
majority leader in the Senate he has 
been instrumental in pushing the 
conscription bill, the lend-lease bill, 
and the repeal of parts of the Neu- 
trality Act through the Senate. 
Loyalty has its rewards, and the 
President has not been unmindful of 
Barkley’s faithful support. In 1936 
Roosevelt chose Barkley to deliver 
the keynote speech at the Demo- 
cratic national convention; in 1937 
it was Roosevelt’s support that made 
Barkley majority leader in an ex- 
tremely close race against Missis- 
' sippi’s Pat Harrison; and in 1938 
the President secured Barkley’s elec- 
tion to a third term in the Senate. 


REGON’S senior Senator Charles 

Linza McNary is reputed to be 
“the best-liked man in the Senate 
and its ablest parliamentarian.” A 
sprightly sense of humor and a “ser- 
pent’s wisdom” distilled from many 
legislative battles are two compo- 
nents of his success in piloting the 
Republican minority for the last nine 
years. 

McNary was first appointed to the 
Senate in 1917 to fill a vacancy. In 
the following year he was elected in 
his own right, and has been re- 
elected every six years since. He has 
become a “political tradition” in Ore- 
gon, even carrying the state in 1936 
when Mr. Roosevelt won the state’s 
electoral votes. In 1940 he was Wen- 
dell Willkie’s running mate. 

No “old line” Republican, McNary 
supported the Wagner Act, the NRA, 
old-age pensions, appropriations for 
the TVA, and other New Deal meas- 
ures. He refused to participate in the 
1934 Republican campaign, which he 
considered too anti-administration. 
Since then, he has been sharply criti- 
cal of some phases of the New Deal, 
however, even going so far in 1940 
as-to say that it had forced on the 
people “a temporary depression as 
a permanent way of life.” 

Senator McNary is a sandy-haired 
man, who is invariably well dressed. 
Between sessions he delights in re- 
turning to his large Oregon farm, 
famous throughout the Northwest as 
a bird sanctuary and a laboratory 
for agricultural experiments. 


NE of the most picturesque fig- 
ures in Congress is Senator 
Tom Connally, Democrat of Texas. 











Leaders in Senate 











As chairman of the important Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, he has 
played an active role in securing 
modification of the Neutrality Act. 

Connally is easily recognized on 
Capitol Hill with his very long, wavy 
mane of hair, his black bow tie, and 
his broad-brimmed black felt hat. 
When he goes into action on the 
Senate floor, it is worth being pres- 
ent, for he has an exceedingly sharp 
tongue, and he minces no words as 
he lashes out against colleagues who 
oppose him or foreign tyrants whom 
he hates. Like a veteran actor, he 
skillfully employs’ gestures § and 
mimicry to accent his fiery words, 
and it is said that his characteriza- 
tion of Hitler and, his mustache is 
“a sight to be seen.” 

In spite of the vigor of his invec- 
tive, Connally is a very popular 
member of the Senate. He enjoys 
the unusual distinction of serving 
on three of the most important com- 
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mittees in the Senate at the same 
time. He has been in Congress con- 
tinuously since 1917, and in the Sen- 
ate since 1929. 


ICHIGAN’S Arthur Hendrick 

Vandenberg not only looks like 
a senator but acts like one. A tall, 
good-looking, dignified man on the 
Republican side of the chamber, 
Vandenberg has been an outstanding 
personage in the Senate since his ap- 
pointment in the late twenties to fill 
a vacancy. 

Before coming to Washington, 
much of Vandenberg’s life was spent 
in the newspaper business. From 
copy boy on the Grand Rapids 
Herald he rose to managing editor 
at the age of 22, and then turned to 
local politics. At 30 he was “the 
editor, oracle, orator, and big shot 
of Grand Rapids.” During the World 
War he was active in Liberty Loan 
campaigns. When Republicanism was 
at flood tide under Harding and 
Coolidge, Vandenberg became a 
power in the Michigan party. The 
ebb failed to sweep him away. In 
the last decade his political position 
has become more rather than less 
strong. 

According to his Senate record, 
Vandenberg is neither conservative 
nor liberal. He favored the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and 
served on the Nye committee that 
investigated the munitions manu- 
facturers—activities which did little 
to endear him to “Big Business.” On 
the other hand, he has consistently 
opposed the excess profits tax and 
the TVA, and has defended holding 
companies. He was headlined re- 
cently as an outstanding opponent 
to revision of the Neutrality Act. 

Vandenberg writes and talks in 
the “sometimes florid, sometimes 
pedantic style of the small town edi- 


tor.” His speeches are effective, 
nevertheless, and always reflect a 
great amount of research and study. 


INCE 1922 Georgia has been rep- 
resented in the Senate by a man 
bearing a very appropriate name— 
Walter F. George. During his years 
in Congress, George has been a close 
student of finance and today he heads 
the important Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. A few months ago when the 
previous chairman, Pat Harrison, 
died, George had to choose between 
taking the new chairmanship and 
keeping his old one at the head of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 
(A senator may not be chairman of 
two major committees at the same 
time.) In view of his experience in 
financial matters he decided to make 
the change, even though the other 
committee was more in the limelight. 
George is a Democrat, as are vir- 
tually all congressmen from the 
South. He has supported the Presi- 
dent on many occasions, but his op- 
position to some of the New Deal 
laws and the Court plan led Roose- 
velt to attempt to “purge” him in the 
1938 elections by supporting George’s 
opponent. George was easily re- 
elected in the face of this opposition. 
People in Georgia like him so well 
that he was even a “favorite son” 
candidate for the presidential nom- 
ination in 1928. 


ASSACHUSETTS’ Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., a handsome six- 
footer, made the headlines in 1936 as 
the only Republican to take a Senate 
seat away from the Democrats. 
Shortly after his election he made 
the front page again by proposing 
to increase old-age pensions to $60 
a month, at a time when Social Se- 
curity Board members were trying 
to figure out a way of making the 
old folks’ checks larger. His sense of 
timing is the result of long familiarity 
with politics. 
Lodge was born to politics, as the 
grandson of the great Senator Henry 
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Cabot Lodge, as other boys are born 
to business, or medicine, or law. In 
speaking to a reporter after his elec- 
tion in 1936, Lodge said, ‘Discussion 
of politics is one of the first things 
I can remember. The haze of cigar 
smoke and the emphatic utterance of 
such words as ‘caucus’ or ‘campaign’ 
made politics very vivid to me.” 

Long before he arrived in Wash- 
ington, Senator Lodge knew the 
“ropes” of the political world. Pre- 
ceding his first experience in an elec- 
tive office as representative to the 
Massachusetts General Court in 
1932, where he served four years, 
he had covered the Massachusetts 
State House for the Boston Trans- 
cript and been a staff member of the 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


’ Senator Lodge is one of the Presi- 
dent’s bitterest opponents on foreign 
policy. 


URTON K. WHEELER, Demo- 

cratic senator from Montana 
since 1923, is such an active 6pponent | 
of American involvement in the 
European war that he might well be ~ 
called the “bellwether of the non- 
interventionists.” That fact, how- 
ever, should not lead one to conclude 
that Wheeler is afraid of a fight; the 
truth is that most of his life has been 
spent fighting for one cause or an- 
other. 

Born the tenth son of a poor shoe- 
maker, Wheeler had to work quite | 
hard to put himself through school. 
His first cases as a young lawyer | 
were labor cases in Butte, Montana, 
the stronghold of the great mining 
interests. From that time to the 
present his support has been given 
largely to the cause of labor. He has 
often fought the large corporations 
and he has usually supported New 
Deal laws. “The principles of de- 
mocracy,” he has said, “can become 
effective only if they prevail in the 
industrial as well as the political life 
of a nation.” 

Wheeler has experienced a certain 
amount of unpopularity recently be- 
cause of his strong non-intervention- 
ist views, and he has even been 
denied the right to speak in some 
places. This is by no means a new 
experience for him, for he has often 
been on the unpopular side of public 
issues. 


ENATOR HENRY STYLES 
BRIDGES arrived on the national 
scene with the prestige of having 
survived the Democratic avalanche 
that gave New Hampshire’s electoral 
vote to President Roosevelt in 1936. 
Bridges was one of the first junior 
senators to speak against the Su- 
preme Court “packing” bill, a bitter 
issue of the 1937 session of Congress. 
A former governor of New Hamp- 
shire, who made a good financial 
record, Bridges is opposed to ex- 
travagance in government. He be- 
lieves the government should use 
the same precautions in its financial 
dealings that are required of an in- 
dividual. He also thinks that vast 
discretionary powers should be per- 
mitted the Chief Executive only in 
extreme emergencies. He is a strong 
supporter of the President’s foreign 
policy and recently introduced a 
resolution calling for the outright re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act. 
The 42-year-old Senator’s life story 
is that of a farm boy who chopped 
wood, milked cows, and walked two 
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miles to school in Maine. After col- 
lege he moved to neighboring New 
Hampshire, where he was _ succes- 
sively a university extension worker, 
farm bureau secretary, insurance ~ 
man, and member of the New Hamp- — 
shire Public Service Commission. © 
The greatest thrill of his life, he says, 
was becoming governor of his adopted 
state in 1935. 





